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HARD BARGAIN — Maria isn't quite sure who came out better in the 
bargaining as she hands over the change for a handful of peanuts. — 
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IN THE 


DELERY 


It is a performance that would 


make a high-wire artist pale. 
BY ELMER J. MEYER, M.M. 


§ THE MORNING, noon and evening 
Angelus has been rung on time, as 
long as the Maryknoll Fathers have 
been at the church of San Francisco 
high in the Peruvian Andes. The 
old folks say it has always been on 
time through rain and snow, since 
they were tots. The reason for such 
split-second timing is not a mechan- 
ical device, but a little wisp of a 
man named Manuel. 

No matter what time my wrist 
watch has Manuel is the official time- 
keeper in Ayaviri, and he is never 
wrong. Besides the Angelus, Manuel 
rings the bells each day forall Masses, 
the rosary and night prayers. 

Manuel is poor but his ragged 
clothing makes his smile seem even 
more friendly. No one can say how 
old he is but he has outlived the 
metal support on which hangs a 
two-ton bell. He’s as faithful as the 
“Hunchback of Notre Dame”’ and 


Just about as famous a character in 
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OUR ADDRESS? 


W's Easy! 


1E MARYKNOL 
MARYKNOLL, 





this altiplano village of Ayaviri. 

I first met Manuel at a distance 
of a hundred feet. That’s the height 
of the bell tower. He stood on the 
two-foot ledge of the tower, per- 
forming his acrobatics. I stood 
below with my heart in my mouth, 
fearing for his life. 

He clutches two ropes in his 
right hand to peal the smaller bells. 
Not satisfied to ring a third with 
his left hand, he pulls steadily on 
another rope — which he has 
wrapped around his left foot. That 
adds the heavy tones of the two- 
ton bell. 

Another bell ringer could per- 
form the task of standing on only 
one leg, over a two-foot ledge a 
hundred feet above the ground. 
But our Manuel is blind. He has 
not seen the light of day in many 
years. In spite of his handicap he is 
cheerful and happy. 

Manuel has a key to the tower 
and no one enters there without his 
permission. One day the key would 
not unlock the door to the tower. 
Manuel came to the pastor and 
apologized. He said, “Padre, you 
have to buy a new key. I have worn 
out the old one.” 

One day Manuel asked for an 
advancement on his salary. Before 


long we learned that he had spent 
the money on too much refresh- 
ment. He ascended the tower and 
began to ring the bells at an 
unscheduled hour. He rang con- 
tinuously for over two hours. No 
pleas could make him cease. Finally 
we had to call the police to bring 
him down. After the excitement was 
over and the sounds of the bells 
were still ringing in our ears, we 
had a good laugh. What really had 
us concerned was the possibility he 
might topple from the narrow ledge. 

I asked Manuel’s permission one 
day to go up into the tower with 
him. I think he must have cracked 
some sort of barrier through the 
years because he almost flew up the 
dark stone stairs ahead of me like 
a bat. I could not see a crack of 
light in the stairwell until I reached 
the top. 

Proudly Manuel demonstrated 
his system but without actually 
ringing the bells. Then we began 
the long descent. 

After running down two flights 
he stopped and called back, ‘Take 
your time, Padre.”’ Then down two 
more flights and he counseled, ““Go 
slow, Padre.” 

Before we descended the last sev- 
eral flights he waited on the narrow 
landing till I caught up with him. 
His final words of encouragement 
were, “You must be very careful, 
Padre, because you can’t see in 
the dark.” 

Perhaps some day Manuel will 
look down from his heavenly tower 
and bless us poor Padres, who can’t 
see in the dark. EE 
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The United States which has a day or week honoring 
everything from mothers to oysters might take a lesson 
from Arequipa, Peru, and install a day not now celebrated. 
This is Police Day when the citizenry turns out to pay 
honor to its hardworking police department ... Joining 
the list of ex-railway bells now adorning Maryknoll mis- 
sions is one from the Tennessee Central Railroad that has 
been installed in the church in Condebamba, Bolivia, by 
Father JOHN J. HIGGINS, of Nashville, Tenn. 


* + 


Maryknollers in Guatemala send word that work 
is almost completed on the last remaining un- 
finished stretch of the Pan-American highway. 
Sometime this year the highway should be open 
to traffic from the United States, Drive down 
some weekend and see a Maryknoll mission. 


*+* + 


Bishop JOSEPH F, FLANNELLY, New York auxiliary, will 
ordain Maryknoll's 32 deacons to the priesthood on Satur- 
day, June 8, in the Maryikmoll chapel . .. Move underway 
to rename a district of Lima, Peru, after Saint Rose of 
Lima, Maryknoll'’s parish of the same name is located 
there . . . The average number of baptisms in Maryknoll's 
Ilave, Peru, parish each Sunday afternoon comes to sixty. 


* + 


We received from Father JAMES F, SMITH (Nor- 
walk, Conn.) a copy of the Manila Bulletin, 
published during Holy Week. We were impressed 
by the ads of stores and theatres announcing 
that they would be closed on Good Friday. The 
whole city comes to a standstill on that day. 


* * 


Like the Chinese, many Latin Americans like to shoot 
off firecrackers during fiesta. Recently Father ALBERT 
KOENIGSKNECHT (Fowler, Mich.) prevented a big bang when 

f 


he persuaded a parishoner not to have a "blow-off" during 
a religious fiesta. The gent had 41 sticks of dynamite 
that he had saved one at a time from his job in a quarry! 
+ « « Maryknoll now has 18 parishes in Chile among some 
200,000 souls. Most of the parishes are in the country. 
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TEXT AND PHOTOS BY HENRY J. MADIGAN, M.M. 


®uiGH above Kowloon, overlook- 
' ing the Hong Kong airport and the 
Kowloon harbor, looms the Bishop 
Ford Memorial Center. Maryknoll’s 
refugee mission — named after 
Bishop Francis X. Ford who died 
some five years ago in a Communist 
prison in Canton, China — was a 
fitting spot to celebrate Pentecost. 
Nearly one hundred thousand 
refugees live in the parish. They 
are as varied as the Greeks, Medes, 
Persians and devout Jews from 
every country of the East who were 
gathered together at the first com- 


Monday-morning laundry in refugee alley. Below: pupils learn Chinese songs. 


ing of the Holy Ghost during Apos- 
tolic days. Here in Hong Kong 
there are Cantonese, Hakkas, 
Swatowese, former rich and present 
poor, mandarins, captains and cool- 
ies, peons and people of importance, 
from every province in China. 

Four years ago there were no 
Catholics, no church, no priest in 
this mountain valley of shacks. 
Father Howard D. Trube, the pres- 
ent pastor, was then in a Com- 
munist camp in China. 

On the Pentecost I spent there, 
3,500 Catholics came to Sunday 








Mass. On the day before, I was 
invited to help baptize a convert 
class of 150. All but ten were adult 
men and women. All had fled from 
the persecution on the mainland; 
and all, in their new-found Faith, 
could appreciate the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Five hundred Catholics were at 
my Mass this morning. I distributed 
Holy Communion until my arm 
ached. I estimated about 350 at the 
Communion rail. And my Mass was 
but one of five Sunday Masses! 

Standing at the door of the 
church — built of limestone rock 
carved from the sides of the mother 
mountain — and gazing after the 
many recent converts stepping gin- 
gerly down the mud slopes to their 
improvised homes, I could appreci- 
ate the startling effects of the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost to this pin- 
nacle in Hong Kong. 

This is Maryknoll’s work. These 
thousands of refugees from Red per- 
secution could be wallowing in 
despair. They were people without 
a homeland in this life or a hope in 
the next. Now they apply themselves 
to learning trades in mission-spon- 
sored shops, where they make beau- 
tiful vestments, weave baskets, learn 
painting. Their children are taught 
in the mission school; 2,300 are 
studying the doctrine. 

A new dignity is theirs. This has 
become their home. It is not a 
lasting city but it is home. 

As evening fell and lights came 
on, these refugees worked and stud- 
ied into the night. Loudspeakers 
at the four corners of the church 
grumbled, and a voice began: “In 
the name of the Father and of the 
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Quarried out of a cliff 
is the limestone school 
built for refugee chil- 


dren. Nothing mission- 


ers have done means as 
much to parents as does 


their children’s school. 
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Children play in the mission’s community center; learn trades in its shops. 


Son and of the Holy Ghost...” Eve- 
ning prayers. Looking down into 
one home, I saw a. woman stop sew- 
ing, make the sign of the cross, and 
turn her head toward the voice 
leading the prayers that floated out 
over thousands of refugees. 

A few minutes later the vesper 
prayers were ended. There seemed 
to be a noticeable hush as a young 
girl’s voice sang the Ave Maria. 

And then Father Trube’s voice 
came over, loud and clear: “May the 
blessing of Almighty God, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost descend upon 
you...”’ From the four loudspeak- 
ers it drifted down over the huts, 
almost as tangibly as a cloud. 

I thought of the first coming of 
the Holy Ghost. “He breathes where 
He will.” And where he breathes 
—even amidst the remnants of a 
great persecution — there is a great 
deal of peace and hope. ae 
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Slice of Old Africa 


A missioner is not a tourist; he is part of his 
town staying to study, love and help its people. 


BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


Buvusoma is a blend of things 
African, Indian and European, of 
old and new, of good and bad. It 
isa lively, friendly town. 

The biggest non-African group in 
Musoma is the Indian community. 
There are nearly 1,000 Indians here. 
They are the business people, and 
it’s surprising that they can all 
have shops and all find buyers for 
their goods. Main and side streets of 
Musoma are lined with shops which 
everyone calls dukas. Anything that 
Indian merchants don’t have in 
stock is coming on the next boat. 

The Indians themselves? Why 
they are people like everyone else, 
looking as different from one 
another as Americans do. They 
have children; each breadwinner is 
eager to make ends meet. Some of 
the men dress like Europeans but 
most of them seem to cut their gar- 
ments according to the cloth. 

But first and last, Musoma is an 
African town. Its wide streets are 
lined with African dwellings — 
solid walls of sun-dried mud brick 
and grass roofs. Corrugated iron 


roofs are becoming more numerous. ~ 


The houses are roomy, clean, per- 
manent. Good water is to be had at 
a nearby public tap. 

Most of our Musoma folk are 
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still country people at heart. They 
work only long enough to live; go 
barefoot; sit on the ground. They 
talk, talk, talk — about the price 
of firewood; about a bus ride to 
Majita. Streets are never empty. 
People are walking up and down, 
sitting in front of houses; children 
are playing. 

Our Africans wear whatever they 
can get, and no nonsense about 
style. If one’s rags fall off, he is 
reduced to the extremity of having 
to work to earn a few shillings; he 
will probably buy a pair of khaki 
shorts and a khaki shirt with long 
tails. If the wife nags him too far, 
he may buy her a few yards of 
brightly colored cotton print to 
wrap herself in. The little ones 
offer no problem; they wear their 
birthday suits. The upper crust 
wears European clothing, sports 
glasses and drinks lots of brandy. 
Like beings from another world are 
the hospital staff in stiff white caps 
and all. They too are barefoot and 
so part of Musoma. 

Follow the local Padri around the 
marketplace, and you will have a 
look at a cross section of Musoma. 
Africans know that I am from the 
land of Ulaya, beyond the big lake. 
They know that I’m different. I 
wear white like an Arab, but am 
not an Arab or an Indian, although 
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A common sight in East Africa is the turbaned Arab 





me 


orange seller. As a 


touch of added salesmanship he sells only oranges that are already peeled. 


to Africans I am a red man like an 
Indian or an Arab. 

I stop to chat with some Luos 
who are making sandals out of old 
car tires. A leper wearing a black 
wrap-around spots me as an old 
friend and comes up for his handout. 

At the market entrance some Bak- 
waya people sit before little wooden 
tables. They sell mangoes and or- 
anges but I don’t want any today. 

I continue along, turn down a 
bargain in empty bottles but take a 
few bunches of spinach and a pine- 
apple. Somebody tries to sell me 
a gunny sack full of secondhand 
European clothes — much picked 
over, not very tempting. Next is a 
whole line of tobacco sellers; all 
deal in the same brand at one price. 


IO 


Further on there are stalls under 
an iron roof. There the youngsters 
who are tagging after me ask me to 
buy them some peanuts. Merchants 
have them laid out in little piles, a 
penny and a half a pile. 

I stop to watch a man who sits 
on the ground before a charcoal 
fire, soldering tin cans into bases for 
oil lamps. A woman beside him 
sells earthenware water pots — big 
black ball-shaped ones, with tiny 
necks and delicate lips. 

On our walk we've met all the 
tribes of East Africa: Bantu, Nilotic, 
Hamitic. We’ve met Asians from 
India and Arabia. A Chinese, an 
Italian doctor, a Cypriot Greek 
from the gold mines — these are 
lost in the throng. we 
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Wow FATHER VACQMES 
SPEARHEADING THE 
MISSIONS (N/ FORMOSA, 
WAS BECOME THE APOSILE 
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im} The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 


| am interested in laboring for souls as a missioner. Please send me free 
the} literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
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No Time for Standing Around 


Cynical laborers become zealous apostles for the Church. 


BY FREDERICK HEGARTY, M.M. 


@ TEN YOUNG men were there at the 
station to see me off. I was leaving 
Talca for a new assignment. They 
were bundled up because June 
nights are cold in Chile. The others 
were kidding Titian because he 
wore two pairs of pants, an over- 
coat and a raincoat. 

As the train pulled in they took 
my bags and jumped on board. 


After picking out a good seat for 
the Padre and packing my bags on 
the rack, they did something that 
astonished me. Right there in the 
aisle of a crowded train, they all 
knelt and asked for my blessing. | 
almost forgot the formula! 

Then they got off and sang a 
hymn as the train moved away. I 
stood in the doorway, waving until 
the train left the station. 

As I went to my seat, I said to 
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myself: “Just imagine that! Less 
than a year ago only one of those 
men went to Mass on Sunday.” Paul 
and Pedro made their First Com- 
munion at Christmas time. Manuel 
had laughed at me when I told him 
tocome and get confirmed. He had 
never gone to Mass. What won 
Manuel was Father Meyer’s cartoon 
catechism; he learned it by heart. 
The priest who had given them 
at} their retreat told me that Teobaldo 
has a wonderful soul. He used to 
hang around the corner until mid- 
s night or one o’clock, and never 
went to Mass. By way of contrast 
you should have heard him talk on 
social security at the last forum we 
had. He is a born leader. 
Titian is a bookworm who holds 












































down a job as diocesan secretary. 
Jorge was very impatient with the 
rest. He did not realize that they 
had come a long way in less than a 
year. Jorge has a sterling mother, 
and he has had much training in 
Catholic Action. Gerardo caught 
the spark when [ took him to a 
study week. Gerardo interested 
others like the Samaritan woman 
in the Gospel. 

How was it that these young men 
changed from ordinary Chilean 
men, hostile to religion, to being 
apostles? It was God’s grace. 

A few of these young men spent 
their vacation at the Jocist summer 
camp. There a Chilean priest, 
Father Rebolledo, helped them to 
know the benefits of the Young 
Christian Worker Movement. 

Afterwards we started to have 
meetings in the parish to study 
Father Meyer’s catechism and ways 
of participating in JOC plans. 

We ran a family outing for work- 
ers. I blessed their tools at Mass on 
May Day. Teobaldo, Jose, Jorge 
and Titian organized a forum for 
young workers on the social secu- 
rity laws. Two things helped them 
very much. One was a study week 
of Young Christian Worker tech- 
niques. The other was a retreat 
given by Father Rebolledo. 

They still have a long way to go 
in their formation. They are far 
outnumbered by the Communists. 
But with prayers and patient effort 
Christ will reign again among the 
workers in Talca, Chile. 8 @ 





These young men found the means to 
achieve a better way of life when they 
became Young Christian Workers. 
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the church a huge string of fire- 
crackers goes off, startling Brother 
Loyola, the crossbearer, and Fathers 
James Bodenstedt and Richard Devoe. 


WE MARCH IN PROCESSION As the procession nears the path to gea 


a? a 








Chinese, Hungarian and Maryknoll 
Sisters walk in the dedication pro- 
cession of the new church in Pi Li. 





Father Armand Jacques, pastor and ww 
builder of the new church, directs Sh 
the details of the ceremony. A vet- 4 








Archbishop Riberi, who presided at eran missioner expelled from China, . 
the ceremony, walks in procession Father Jacques came to Formosa to m 
behind Father Lawrence Connors. work among the island’s aborigines. “a 
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he Pope’s Day 
in Shangri-La 


Formosan aborigines dedicate their new church 


with Gregorian chant and ancient tribal dances. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY WILLIAM J. RICHARDSON, M.M. 


Sour Bus pulled up a steep grade 
with its engine groaning in first 
gear and chugged to a stop before 
a striking, red-brick church built 
on the side of a mountain. This 
is the church that Father Armand 
Jacques had built for his Catholic 
aborigines in Pi Li, Formosa. That 
day it was to be dedicated and 
blessed by Archbishop Riberi, the 
Papal Nuncio to Free China. 

Many Chinese insist on calling 
these aboriginal people “‘Hoan-a”’ 
which means “‘barbarians”’ or “‘sav- 
ages.” That opprobious term refers 
to the unhappy practice of head- 
hunting carried on by their ances- 
tors two generations ago. It was to 
prove to the Fathers, Sisters and 
the Chinese Catholics who accom- 
panied us, that his recently bap- 
tized aborigines are as truly Cath- 
olic as their Chinese and Taiwanese 
countrymen, that Father Jacques 
had invited us up to his Formosan 
Shangri-La high in a mountain 
valley. 

Clouds hid the tops of the sur- 
rounding mountains, as the proces- 
sion wound its way up the slope to 
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the church and through the ever- 
green-boughed archway, over 
which flew Chinese and Papal flags. 
Archbishop Riberi sprinkled the 
front doors of the new church with 
holy water. As he entered, 40 young 
men and women in attractive blue- 
and-white choir uniforms sang the 
age-old “‘Ecce Sacerdos Magnus’’ to 
welcome His Excellency. 

After the blessing, the Archbishop 
sang a Solemn Mass and Father 
Jacques’ choir responded in beau- 
tiful chant, including a wonderful 
four-part harmony of the Ave Maria. 
These mountain people had spent 
four months practicing for the occa- 
sion. 

After Mass the Archbishop spoke 
to the 600 mountain people jammed 
into the church, while hundreds 
more outside listened over loud- 
speakers. In his address, the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio told the Catholics why 
Father Jacques had come into the 
mountains to teach them about 
Jesus Christ and His Church — 
because they have immortal souls 
which must be saved and “brought 
to a knowledge of the truth.” gg 
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ANCIENT TRIBAL DANCES begin after the dedication 
banquet. The dances feature the aborigines in native 
costumes of flaming red cloth. A large red-and-gold rib- 
bon is unfurled in the form of a cross during the dances. 
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A Maryknoller visits the home of the chief of the aborigines on Formosa. 
People of this very old race remind missioners of the American Indians, 
because of their colorful dress, intricate dances and simple way of life. 
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FOR ALL 


The query, ‘‘Who is my neigh- 
bor?” affects all mankind. 


World peace is in the balance. 
BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ Pope Pius 11 was a scholar and a 
writer. Among other things, he left 
behind him some works on geog- 
raphy, which had received very 
little attention while he was still 
alive. One of these volumes was 
published in 1472. 

A copy of this book fell into the 
hands of a sailor who underlined 
certain passages in it. One passage 
read, ‘““Omnes fere consentiunt mundi 
forma rotunda esse’ (““Nearly every- 
one agrees that the shape of the 
earth is round’). This sailor was 
Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus, with the knowledge 
he had acquired from Pope Pius II, 
journeyed from Genoa to the Span- 
ish court. There he encountered 
lack of knowledge; nobody was 
much excited over the words of the 
dead Pius II that the earth is round. 

However, Columbus had the 
great good fortune to encounter men 
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SUN ENOUGH 





of knowledge, the knowledge that 
gives vision. While at the Spanish 
court he lived in the Franciscan 
monastery of La Ravida. One of the 
monks, Father Anthony de Mar- 
cherca, happened to be a great stu- 
dent of geography. Father Anthony 
became tremendously enthused 
over Columbus’ project to cross the 
ocean. He convinced the superior 
of the house, who was confessor to 
Queen Isabella, to persuade King 
Ferdinand to reconsider the plea 
of Columbus that he had already 
turned down. 

Professor Renner of Columbia 
University, in a little volume enti- 
tled Human Geography in the Air Age 
(1943), explains that men suffer 
just as much today through lack of 
maturity in geographic ideas as 
they did in centuries gone by. “In 
America,” the professor notes, ‘‘we 
have studied a good deal of history. 
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) Consequently educated Americans 
have a fairly good historical per- 
spective. We have not however done 
so well in teaching or studying geog- 
raphy. Most Americans stopped 
studying it in the seventh or eighth 
grade.” 

From the religious angle we may 
say that the study of geography un- 
interpreted by Christian principles 
and without consideration of Cath- 
olic world sociology, finds us with 
a generation of Catholics who are 
unacquainted with, and hence 
largely uninterested in and without 
regard for, those for whom Christ 
suffered and died — all the peoples 
of the earth. 

Every Christian, though his place 
of work will be some relatively small 
area of the globe, should all his life 
be interested in the entire human 
race. If he is not, his thinking, his 
praying and his actions will easily 
become faulty. 

People, in all the fullness and 
richness of this concept, means all 
people, all of the living. Indeed, the 
full concept of people reaches far 
beyond all of the living. It reaches 
far back to the dawn of human 
existence when God made the first 
person; it extends into the indef- 
inite future when God will create 
the soul of the last human being. 
This is the full concept. 

Every Christian, dedicated as he 
is to bringing the human race to 


thinking. It is a corollary of our 
Christian vocation that we give 
ourselves to creating in every hu- 
man being an abiding consciousness 
and sympathetic regard for not one 
particular people or nation, not one 
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Christ, is dedicated to this way of 


particular race or culture, but for 
both the material and spiritual wel- 
fare of the entire human race. Noth- 
ing short of this concept will kill off 
such divisory elements as prejudice, 
unreasonable fear among men, un- 
fair preference, selfish hostility and 
injustice. Nothing else will incul- 
cate a desire for the enduring unity 
of all mankind. 

Our Catholic social relations can 
be quite clearly explained by draw- 
ing five concentric circles, as in the 
illustration. 





These five elements of human 
society should represent the basic 
loyalties of every Christian. It is im-. 
portant to note that, for the prop- 
erly integrated individual, they are 
meant to represent concomitant 
loyalties. Each of us possesses a deep 
love of family but this love in no 
way interferes with our possessing 
likewise a deep love of our native 
village, or city. A proper love of 
our native city takes nothing from 
our love of our native region of 
origin, which in some parts of the 
world may mean a native people or 
a native tribe. Love of our people 
should not interfere with love of 
the country to which we belong. 

In turn, love of country, pro- 
nounced by the Catholic Church as 
the virtue of patriotism, in no way 
interferes with our loyalties at the 
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Maryknoll Is a Tribute 
To American Catholics 


Maryknoll is a tribute to gener- 
osity that began in 1911. You 
have given us everything that 
is called Maryknoll: your money, 
your prayers and your sons. 

We are grateful. We sincerely 
wish that you could visit our 
missions throughout the world. 
There you would meet Japanese 
students, Bolivian farmers, Afri- 
can children. There you would 
see the Holy Sacrifice being 
offered for the first time in vil- 
lages and in deserts and in jun- 
gles. There you would find 
Maryknoll Missioners feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, 
instructing the ignorant. All of 
this is possible only because of 
you. 

Because of your generosity, 
you share in the Masses, prayers, 
and missionary labors of Mary- 
knoll Missioners everywhere in 
the world. This is the best way 
we have of thanking you. Ulti- 
mately, however, it is God who 
will reward you for making it 
possible for the water of baptism 
to flow abundantly in other 
lands. 


FOR WILLS our legal title is: 


Catholic Foreign Mission 


Society of America, Inc. 
22 


lower levels on the one hand, nor $ 


on the other hand should it inter. 
fere with our loyal attachment to 
the peoples of the earth outside 
our own. Today, in point of fact, 
patriotism interpreted as extreme 
nationalism represents a grave ob- 
stacle in human relations. It has 
become an assumption that a man, 
to be loyal to his own country, must 
feel hostility toward the people of 
other countries. 

Thus far in the history of the 
world, most of the peoples of the 
earth have thought of their neigh- 
bors in terms of war and strife 
rather than in terms of mutual re- 
spect and well being. The doctrine 
of Christian fellowship on the world 
level is as yet only at an incipient 
stage of development. When Christ 
told His Apostles to go teach all 
nations and Saint Paul wrote his 
resounding words about the dignity 
and equality of all men, no living 
man aside from the God-Man knew 
what the term “all nations”’ really 
signified. 

It is only within the lifetime of 
the older members of this genera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the globe 
that a total counting has been made 
of the units that compose the hu- 
man race. This profound ignorance 
of each other that exists among 
men is a great practical obstacle 
to the development of the world 
community. 

But a mere acquaintance with 
peoples will not create world Chris- 
tian charity. Not only knowledge 
but virtue is required. As Chris- 
tians, let us make certain that we 
are properly equipped with both. 

A notable expositor of Christian 
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thought on this subject, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, has been Doc- 
tor J. H. Oldham. His book, Caris- 
tianty and the Race Problem (1925), 
made a powerful contribution a 
generation ago 


become set and allow powers of 
life until now hidden in the ground 
to sprout and fill the world with 

their beauty and fragrance.” 
Three hundred years after Vas- 
co de Gama 


in the direction 
of right think- 
ing on this sub- 
ject. Doctor 
Oldham notes 


FOR EASY CREDIT 


in the next world: ‘‘In as 
much as you have done if to 
one of these my least breth- 
ren you have done it to Me.” 


opened up Asia, 
George the 
Third of Eng- 
land, in the 
years 1793-95, 
sent a diplo- 


on page 219: 
‘“‘Wherever 
there is lost the consciousness that 
every man is an object of concern 
for us just because he is man, civili- 
zation and morals are shaken and 
the advance to fully developed in- 
humanity is only a question of 
time... Our society has ceased to 
allow to all men as such, a human 
value and a human dignity; many 
sections of the human race have 
become merely raw material and 
property in human form.” 

Every Christian should possess a 
full vision of the beauty of the con- 
cept of the human race possessed 
of its unity, dignity and equality. 
He should appreciate the superb 
grandeur of a world in which the 
human family recognizes this unity, 
dignity and equality, and lives ac- 
cording to these principles. 

Oldham says on this: “Instead of 
remaining within the narrow walls 
of racial prejudice and the prison 
house of our dislikes and hates and 
fears, we should pass into an ampler 
and freer world in which we would 
live as men among men and noth- 
ing human would be alien to us. 
Like the touch of spring it would 
loosen the hard and_ unyielding 
masses in which human life has 
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matic mission 
to the Emperor of China, Chien 
Lung. ‘The Emperor refused to have 
anything to do with the mission but 
undertook to write a letter to King 
George III. In this letter he spoke 
quite contemptuously of the British 
ruler who had the impertinence to 
send his citizens, whom the Emperor 
called “South Sea barbarians,”’ to 
the Chinese court as if they had 
a right to be received as equals. 
The Chinese sovereign reminded 
the British ruler that, for twenty 
centuries, peace and good govern- 
ment with only occasional lapses 
had reigned in China. He had no 
time for the foreigners. 

Of course Easterners were not 
alone in this disdain. Father De 
Lubac quotes one of the early Chi- 
nese Jesuits, a Father Ko, who had 
spotted this state of mind in his 
Western confreres. ‘‘The white 
man,” Father Ko wrote, ‘‘basks 
under the general assumption that 
the entire disk of the sun shines on 
the west, permitting only the reflec- 
tion of its rays to fall on the rest of 
the surface of the globe.” 

Christ has assured us that there 
is sun enough spiritually as well as 
physically for all men. a8 
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IN STEP ~= TOMORROW | 


Thirty-two proofs of the national character 
of Maryknoll are the members of this year’s 
class who come from eleven States. One of 
them is a doctor; another was at Bikini; one 8.6 
was in the Antarctic; one was born in China, 





@ MARYKNOLLERS ordained in this year’s class 
are thirty-two proofs of the national character 
of our Society. They come from eleven States: 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, California, Indiana, Minnesota. 
Father Richard Bell, whose present home 
town is San Jose, California, was born and 
raised in Shanghai, China. He was interned 
in the first part of World War II by the Japa- 
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nese and repatriated on the Gripsholm. He has TIMOTHY CONNAIR - 
% Dayton, Ohio ‘ 

five sisters and ten brothers. Chaminade H. S. , 


Members of this year’s class who came to 
Maryknoll after serving their hitch in the 
armed forces number nine. Father Thomas 
Donnelly took part in Admiral Byrd’s expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic in 1947. When Father 
Menster said the first Mass in the Antarctic, 
Navy-man Donnelly was his altar boy. Father 
Patrick Donovan was a member of the task | 
force that ran the first atom-bomb tests at | 
Bikini. Father Thomas McBride was a Sea- 
bee while Guam was being captured. 


Two of our newly ordained won New York 

JOHN R. TURNER | 

Flushing, N. Y. — ——— 
Fordham College Fe Cad Ena SE eT ie 
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B. GRAMELSPACHER GERALD J. FARRELL JOSEPH R. WALDRON ANGELO MONTUORI 
: Jasper, Indiana Brooklyn, N. Y. E. Etmhurst, N. Y. Bronx, New York 
St. Meinrad Seminary East Rockaway H. S. St. Agnes High St. Margaret Mary's 





R. SCHMIDBERGER LAWRENCE CARROLL JOSEPH F. MURRAY EDW. R. KILLACKEY 
Ferndale, Michigan Hartford, Conn. Bronx, New York Yonkers, New York 
St. Luke School St. Thomas Seminary Cardinal Hayes H. S. Sacred Heart High 





GERALD J. NAGLE DENNIS R. KRAUS RICHARD A. BELL R. KAEMMERLEN 
St. Augustine, Penn. Brookville, Penn. San Jose, Calif. Webster Groves, Mo. 
The Josephinum Immaculate Concep. Mountain View Sem. Holy Redeemer 
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ROBERT V. TOBIN KENNETH SULLIVAN WILLIAM M. ALLEN JOHN A. DIETRICH 
Marion, Ohio Long Island C., N. Y. Rockaway Beach, N. Y. Detroit, Michigan 
Saint Mary H. S. La Salle Academy St. Augustine High Sacred Heart Sem. 








WILLIAM KRUEGLER JOHN M. SULLIVAN ROBERT LEFEBVRE PATRICK DONOVAN 
Troy, New York Indianapolis, Ind. New Britain, Conn. Bayonne, New Jersey 
Catholic Central St. Meinrad College St. Thomas Seminary St. Peter’s College 





LEOHARD J. MARRON WILLIAM — THOMAS A. McBRIDE DAVID J. GAFFNY 
hat nn, Mass. Manhattan, N McAdoo, Penn. Winthrop, Mass. 
lary’s High Cathedral College McAdoo High School Boston College High 























THOMAS DONNELLY 
Bala-Cynwyd, Penn. 
Villanova University 





WILLIAM D. BICKER 
Corona, L. |., N. Y. 
Bishop Loughlin H. S. 





THOMAS MELVILLE 
Newton Hids, Mass. 
Boston College High 


State Veterans’ scholarships. 
They are Father Raymond Hill 
and Father Angelo Montuori. 

Fathers Thomas Melville and 
David Gaffny were classmates 
at Boston College High School 
and entered Maryknoll togeth- 
er. One of the priests ordained 
this June is a M.D. He served as 
a medical officer in the U.S. 
Navy Reserve from 1943 to 
1950. Last year he spent his 
summer vacation helping at the 
Carville Leprosarium. He _ is 
Father Gerald Farrell. 

‘Ten members of this class are 
veterans of another sort. They 
entered Maryknoll after gram- 
mar school, and completed the 
full thirteen-year course. This 
includes four years of high 
school, four of college, one year 
of novitiate and four years of 
post graduate study in theology. 

Twenty-eight in this class 
earned M.R.E.’s (Master of 
Religious Education). 

All these young priests are 
grateful to God for the mighty 
privileges of ordination. They 
are thankful too to the many 
relatives, friends and other 
benefactors, who helped them 
reach this goal. 

As priests their dignity is as 
ancient as Melchisidech. Their 
call to the service of the little 
people of the world stems direct- 
ly from the solemn command of 
Christ: ‘“‘Going therefore, teach 
ye all nations.” as 





RAYMOND A. HILL 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Manhattan College 





JOSEPH H. JACOBS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louls Prep. Sem. 





MARVIN F. DEUTSCH 
Minn Minn. 











Superior sorcerers have met 
the acid test. They have sur- 
vived three bolts of lightning. 
BY RENE ARCHAMBAULT, M.M. 


@ a uittce old Indian knocked on 
the door of the parish house in Puno, 
Peru. Father Thomas J. Higgins let 
the man in. The disturbed look on 
the caller’s face suggested some- 
thing serious. 

“Come quickly, Father,” the man 
said. ‘““The people in our town are 
upset because a child died and was 
buried without baptism.” 

Father Higgins’ first inclination 
was to explain that nothing could 
be done. However, the man’s 
troubled appearance indicated that 
it would probably be safer to inves- 
tigate the situation. Consequently, 
he set out with the man. 

They found the people of the town 
assembled at the grave. Perplexed 
by this strange situation, Father 
Higgins sought for the meaning of 
these developments. One Indian, 
who spoke Spanish, advanced a 
little and ventured the following: 

“The infant died shortly after 
birth, and the parents had not had 
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Sluicing Away 
the Superstitions 


time to call the priest to baptize it. 
The parents had secretly buried the 
child next to their home. However, 
the matter quickly became known 
in town. And, since it is an ill omen 
for any town when a child dies 
without baptism, the parents of 
the child were threatened by their 
neighbors and told to have the 
child disinterred and baptized.” 

It wasn’t easy for Father Higgins 
to explain the impossibility. 

Another Indian came to see me, in 
Ayaviri, obviously upset about some- 
thing. After a few salutations the 
man said abruptly: “I’m bewitched, 
Father. I want you to help me.” 

Then the man’s companion 
sobbed out an explanation. A few 
months ago the bewitched man had 
gone to see a sorcerer in order to 
solve some difficulty. The sorcerer 
cast some kind of spell on him. As 
a result of this spell, the man was 
unable to eat or sleep, and the sor- 
cerer demanded that he return reg- 
ularly for consultations at a deter- 
mined fee. 

Matters became so serious that 
the bewitched person thought he 
would die or go completely crazy. 
He decided to come to see a priest 
— that meant a walk of some 60 
miles in mountainous country. The 
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Three Maryknoll Padres who have set up shop in the bleak Peruvian altiplano. 





a tee 


Reading from left: Fr. Francis P. Milroy, of Woodhaven, N. Y.; Fr. Charles A. 
Murray, of New Bedford, Mass.; and Fr. Martin F. Murphy, of Gloversville, N. Y. 


sorcerer learned of his victim's deci- 
sion and told him that if he per- 
sisted in going he would die before 
he finished half of the journey. The 
sorcerer’s threat made the man 
hesitate but he had to flee. 

There in the office, he looked 
dazed and bewildered as he pleaded 
for help. I tried to make him under- 
stand that the sorcerer was obvi- 
ously using trickery since his death 
had not occurred. But he insisted 
that he could not sleep or eat, and 
that he was forever hearing the 
voice of the sorcerer. 

I gave him the special blessing 
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for sick adults and told him that I 
would prepare him for his first con- 
fession and Holy Communion. I 
hope that, by the time I have him 
approach the altar to receive his 
Lord, he will be cured. 

These two men made me curious 
about the superstitions that ride 
Quechuas among whom I work. 
I studied their superstitions to learn 
how to sluice them away. 

Quechuas did not develop an 
integrated religion. Many elements 
of their religion do not jibe; the 
system is not complete. However, 
supernatural beings are closely in- 
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volved in the economic and social 
life of the Indians. Magic and cures 
cover the whole range of everyday 
human relations. 

Among the Quechuas religion is 
ruled by two 
types of divin- 
ities, one of 
higher and the 
other of lower 
category. The 
chief differ- 
ence between 
the two types 
of divinities is that the lower can 
be manipulated by men with spe- 
cial power to do so. 

Ccoa is easily the most active of 
the spirits, one an average Quechua 
fears most. Ccoa has an intimate 
control over the daily life of the 
Quechua. Ccoa brings lightning and 
hail; he destroys crops with hail 
and kills people with lightning. 
This malevolent spirit is the boss 
of all sorcerers, choosing those who 
are to serve him and _ providing 
them with power. 

In most Quechua communities, 
there are superior sorcerers who are 
believed to have been struck by 
lightning three times. Inferior sor- 
cerers have been struck only once. 
Both kinds of sorcerers practice 
black magic and divination to cast 
or combat spells. Women as well as 
men can be sorcerers. 

One ethnologist describes a sor- 
cerer’s process as follows: *“The 
brujo enters a sickroom in which 
there is a table holding a bottle 
of aguardiente, coca, sugar, a whip 
and twenty centavos. A piece of 
white paper is put on the ground. 
The brujo darkens the room and 
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GOD NEVER 


stays in debt to any man. You 
get paid back quickly and sev- 


eralfold for any sacrifice you 
make to help His missioners 
extend His Kingdom on earth. 





calls on his assistant. The door js 
closed; the brujo whistles three 
times. An assistant responds by 
entering through the roof and set- 
tling on the white paper. Then, by 
the aid of ven- 
triloquism, a 
conversation is 
held between 
the brujo and 
the assistant, in 
which the as- 
sistant reveals 
the cause of the 
illness and advises a remedy. Mov- 
ing his wings the assistant leaves 
again by way of the roof. Some- 
times the assistant strikes the brujo 
and the sick one with a whip. 
After this performance, the brujo 
lights the room, finishes the things 
on the table . . . takes the money 
and departs.” 

Sorcerers are often used to catch 
robbers. The divination is usually 
done with coca, supplied by the 
client. The leaves are thrown into 
the air over a cloth or shawl, and 
the direction in which the thief has 
gone is determined by the move- 
ment of the falling leaves. Payment 
is made to the sorcerer in accord- 
ance with the value of the objects 
stolen. If the divination works, 
extra payment is made. 

These and many other supersti- 
tions clutter the Quechua’s grasp of 
religion. And yet the average Que- 
chua glibly claims to be a Catholic. 
The work of sluicing away these 
superstitions continues in our day- 
to-day efforts to get the people who 
live in the Peruvian highlands to 
keep their precious Faith pure and 
undefiled. KE 
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SUFFER 
UTTLE CHILDREN 
COME TO ME... 


Our missioners following the request A 
of Our Lord seek these items for 
children in mission lands: 





Kindergarten equipment, Japan 

Medicine for orphans, Peru 

Electric phonograph, Formosa 

Rice for orphans, Korea 

School water pump, Bolivia 

Catechism school, complete, Africa 

School books, Guatemala 

Education of a poor boy, Chile . . . . ayear 


Catechism teacher’s salary, 

Philippines . amonth 
60 school benches, Chile . each 
Altar boys’ cassocks, Bolivia... . . each 
Daily missals, Central America. . . 2.50 a doz. 
200 school lunches, Chile .06 each 
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SERRIED RANKS IN CATHOLIC AFRICA 


Raising the dignity of African women is a major mis- 
sionary problem. Each of Africa’s more than 4,000 Sis- 
ters is striking proof that African women can develop 
responsibility; are suited to the finer things of life. 
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Maryknoll’s NEW KIND of Book Club! 


HOW THE CLUB WORKS: Yow receive Experienced Board of Editors selects books y 





; from among those of all ecingggace: based 
A— Four selections a year thar tell of the upon the quality of the story, and offers ho 
simple and greateventsthatshapethelives unlimited variety —— fiction, biography, wa 
ot people in far corners of the world travel, social customs, mission lore. Wi 
B — Aspecial FREE BONUSbook upon joining The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN ac- bu 
and another for each vear of membership. ¢OMpanies each book selection a handy m} 


C — Tt ly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 
ees What does it cost? The $10 membership fee may 


All for a single membership fee of $10.00 in this be paid in quarterly installments of $2.50. h 
new’ NON-PROFIT Book Club! Brings a book value of $15.00 to $18.00. . 


FREE! ask ror m- 


guide to the broad world of mission literature. 
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MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Send me FREE sample copy of The New-Book Bulletin [_] 


Enroll me one year in the MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB 
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$10.00 for 5 books enclosed [} I shall pay $2.50 monthly mi 
4 months [] BOOK CLUB ge 
ee ee eee Se et eee A smart new service in ha 
in ere ties ss See areecnaes ieee emce reas mission books from all for 
Oe ee cmiia tee ore Zone....State........ 1 publishers. shi 
(For GIFT MEMBERSHIP ¢ give name and address of receiver. | jul 


We will send a gift certificate in your name.) 














Ba younG farmer knocked at the 
door of our house in Galvarino, 
Chile. A young girl out in the coun- 
try was dying and would like to see 
a priest. If he would bring two 
horses early the next morning 
would I go out with him, he asked. 
Waiting sounded like a good idea, 
but I decided to go right away on 
my bicycle. 

After a bite to eat I started. The 
first two miles were the hardest. I 
had to push the bike up a long hill 
to get out of the Chilean valley. 
But then I had Christ with me and 
could think a little of His trip to 
Calvary. Once on top, I began to 
move fast with my Divine Guest 
tucked inside my cassock. 

Finally I arrived at a two-room 
shack. I entered. Someone lit a 
candle so I could see the sick girl. 
She was twenty-one but looked 
about fifteen. I asked for a table on 
which to put the Blessed Sacrament. 
The mother turned over a wooden 
box and put a clean cloth on it. A 
crucifix, a few candles, a glass of 
water and we were all set. I learned 
that the girl had never made her 
First Holy Communion. So I started 
to teach her the essential truths of 
the Faith. She understood and 
accepted them. 

As the moment of her First Com- 
munion drew near she seemed to 
get more strength. It seemed as ifshe 
had been waiting for that moment 
for a long time. Her pure soul was 
shining out through her bright eyes 
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I Decided to Go At Once 


BY FREDERICK HEGARTY, M.M. 


and I felt that it was not inconsis- 
tent to have Christ in that dingy 
little room, cluttered though it was 
with three beds that had rags and 
burlap bags instead of blankets. 
After Communion she received 
Extreme Unction and the Apostolic 
Blessing with the same joy. I told 
her she did not need to say long 
prayers. It was best for her just 
to repeat the names of Jesus and 
Mary. After a few words about the 
joys of heaven I started back. 
They loaned me a broken down 
old horse. It began to rain. The horse 
did not want to gallop or trot. My 
thin jacket soon became soaked. I 
got mad at the horse, but he just 
plodded along nonchalantly. Final- 
ly, after I was well soaked, the rain 
stopped. I reached home as the 
last bell was ringing for evening 
Benediction. I asked myself why I 
had not waited until the next day. 
That night Father Joe Smith 
called to ask why I was not at the 
meeting called by the bishop. The 
bishop’s letter had not reached me. 
The next morning after Mass, a 
friend advised me that Juana had 
died during the night. She must 
have had a great influence in heav- 
en — to get the bishop’s letter tied 
up in the mail and to make me 
foolish enough to go out on the bi- 
cycle, so that she could receive First 
Communion and Extreme Unction 
before dying. ae 
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HOW SHOULD A YOUNG LADY 


When an adult receives the Sacrament of Baptism, often the solemn 
moment seems marred by the awkward posture assumed by the recipient. 
How would you hold your head? Recently at Father Dempsey’s mission 
of Ngau Tau Kok in Hong Kong, two hundred and fifty-four were bap- 
tized in five days. Bishop Bianchi performed the ceremony. Photos from 
Father Dempsey on these two pages show some of the young people bap- 
tized. Do you think that they bowed their heads in proper fashion? 


MeEACH bows her 
head at a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. The 
helping hands are 
almost necessary to 
hold the head in this 
anything-but-grace- 
ful position. But the 
inconvenience of 
these well instructed 
converts is momen- 
tary. They know that 
the effects of this 
sacrament will last 
through the long 
reaches of eternity. g 
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4 
Two exiles from China staff this mission in Hong Kong for Chinese who fled 


from Red tyranny on the mainland: Father Andrew Lau and Father Arthur 
Dempsey, Maryknoller from Peekskill, N. Y. They help Bishop Lawrence Bianchi. 




























EDITORIAL: 


How to Find Priests 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ june ts the month of rare days, 


leafy trees, the longest hours of 


daylight, and brides. It is also the 
month of ordinations. As you read 
these lines, thirty-two young Mary- 
knollers are preparing for the 
moment when they will become 
priests forever and members of an 
apostolic mission tradition that 
started with Christ Himself. 

We at Maryknoll wish that this 
number of ordinandi could be multi- 
plied many, many times. We know 
the great need today for more mis- 
sioners. Hardly a week goes by 
without a request coming to the 
Maryknoll superiors from some 
bishop or other ecclesiastical author- 
ity begging for men. These letters 
are heart-rending because of the 
situations they describe and the 
opportunities that must be declined 
tor lack of personnel. These letters 
are, also, the basis for serious con- 


templation on the whole subject of 
vocations. 

There is no question that there 
is a great need for more missioners 
today. ‘There is also an unanswered 
demand for more priests, Brothers 
and Sisters right here at home. God 
knows these needs, and certainly 
He wants all His people to be taken 
care of spiritually. ‘Therefore, it is 
only reasonable to conclude that 
He gives vocations to enough young 
men and women to take care of 
these needs. 


IF ALL OF THIS is true, then we must 
reason that many young men and 
women are not responding to the 
vocations that God places in their 
hearts. Why? Is it because, like 
the rich young man in the Gospel, 
they are unable to give up the 
material possessions of civilization, 
to follow Christ? Is it because they 


Great Moments in Mission History 
2. St. Boniface and the Oak 


JOSEPH WATSON LITTLE’Ss cover catches the drama of a 
decisive victory for the Church in Germany. St. Boni- 
face chopped down an oak-tree idol to Thor to show 
Thor was powerless. When Hessians saw that the thun- 
der god did not strike the missioner dead, many Hessians 
changed their allegiance from Thor to Christ. St. Boniface 
built a chapel from the timber of the famous oak tree. 
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are unwilling to leave home and 
family to devote themselves com- 
pletely and entirely to the needy? 
No, we do not think that it is for 
any selfish reason that American 
youth does not respond to the call 
of Christ. There may be an excep- 
tional young man or woman who 
deliberately turns away from the 
Master, preferring personal com- 
fort to sacrifice. But such an indi- 
vidual is the exception. What, then, 
is the reason? 


iris our belief that the reason lies 
in the confusion of modern civiliza- 
tion; that the young person does 
not hear or recognize the calling 
of Christ; that he or she is not 
sufficiently challenged as to his or 
her state in life. It is our belief 
that every Catholic boy or girl 
should specifically and concretely 
be presented with the question, 
“Is God calling me?” Even if the 
answer is negative, a better person 
will result for having considered it. 

The challenge to self-examina- 
tion is a task in which every Cath- 
olic should take part. The job 
should not be left just to priests 
and Sisters. It should be the 
responsibility of parents, relatives 
and friends. Recently we saw a 
letter from a young boy in New 
Hampshire. The challenge came 
to him through a customer on his 
paper route. It was the first time 
that the question had ever been 
put to him directly, and he an- 
swered it directly by deciding that 
Christ was speaking to him when 
He gave the invitation to come 
and follow Him. 
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TO THOSE.WHO LOVE GOD AIL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD” 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


If the Catholic laity would assist 
the Church in the matter of voca- 
tions, the needs of today would be 
readily met, we feel sure. As stated 
earlier, God gives vocations in pro- 
portion to His needs. The vocations 
are there. It is up to each one of 
us to help our young people to 
recognize the voice of Christ in 
their souls. 

These, then, are the thoughts 
that come to us as we watch our 
young Maryknollers preparing to 
mount the altar. Our prayer is that 
they may be many times multi- 
plied, and we ask all our readers 
and members to help in finding 
vocations. an 
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the Mexican countryside. 


TEXT BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 
PHOTOS BY HUGO BREHME 








Cae 


1. This throat of mine, amigo, it’s as raw as a crocodile’s. 
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3. Gracias, gracias! The sun shines again. 
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4. Men are good, amigo. 


ve 
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5. True, there’s my brother Antonio who says that men are mean. 
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7. It is 1, Alfredo, who knows. I have my piece of land, my hoe, 
my tortillas, the good God, our dear Lady. Poor Antonio! 




















@ THE CENTER church of Taichung 
Prefecture is situated at the ‘‘Holiy- 
wood and Vine,” or the “Broadway 
and 42nd Street” of a Formosan 
city of 230,000. Busses, trucks, bikes, 
oxcarts, pedicabs, pushcarts, jeeps, 
army tanks pass and contribute to 
the breakdown of one’s nerves and 
eardrums. 

For some peculiar reason every 
driver of the aforesaid vehicles 
thinks that without a continuous 
sounding of horn or bell, as the case 
may be, it is impossible to get any- 
where. Busses can be heard screech- 
ing two blocks away, as they pre- 
pare to turn at our corner. On the 
other hand, a sleek U.S. car with 
U.S. driver and occupants. slips 
swiftly by without a sound; but it 
is evident that such good example 
is lost on the noisy offenders. 

Most of the buildings in Taichung 
extend over the sidewalks, creating 
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BROADWAY 


AND 


FOR TY-SECOND 


It could be mid-Manhattan 


except for the names and faces. 
BY ALBERT J. MURPHY, M.M. 


a cloister effect. Sidewalks are 
usually blocked by bikes, merchan- 
dise and babies, so the ambulant 
population uses the roads among 
all the vehicles, with many “near 
misses.”” Horns and bells have no 
effect since the people are too ac- 
customed to hearing them. Their 
sounds are as futile as a nagging 
wife. 

Pedicabs are successors to the 
ricksha. The puller rides a_ bike 
that hauls the passenger. A few 
pedicabs have motors but the gen- 
eral trend is to get rid of such a 
vehicle entirely. There are trains, 
busses, taxis and jeepies; there are 
bikes by the hundred thousands. 
Present-day transportation has 
three times the facilities provided 
under the Japanese, and that is a 
conservative estimate. 

The dress of the people who pass 
by our church is mostly Western 
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with a few Chinese gowns. The eight inches to fiy in the breeze. 
school children on their bikes or Each hat is anchored by an elastic 
on foot wear spotless uniforms: chin strap. Hundreds of such hats 
shirtwaists and skirts; and a more- come down our street after school 
military uniform for male pupils. lets out. This parade of hats is a 

Boys and teams sight to see. 
men slick back ~~ ~~ ways sas People in 
their hair and vee ee this parish are 
look like so — imthis world is a dollar billlying = mostly Manda- 
many ads for hidden in a cookie jar. That dol- = "in-speaking, 
hairtonic. Girls ae Could get to work to help although at one 


and women Mass the ser- 
have either a  S¥pport @ missioner for a day. on is preached 
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Dutch school- 
girl clip or the latest American 
or Parisian or Italian hair-do. 

Businessmen wear a suit or slacks 
and sport shirts — with an occa- 
sional Hawaiian touch. All in all, 
everybody dresses as neat as a pin. 
For working in the sun, some women 
wear round straw hats, each cov- 
ered with a colored veil that ties 
under the chin, giving a “‘Merry 
Widow” effect. 

The cutest hats of all are the 
schoolgirls’ sailor hats. Each is a 
foot in diameter, has a rim of eight 
inches with a dark ribbon that 
goes around the crown and leaves 


in the local-dia- 

lect. Even with five Masses on Sun- 
day and a few Masses elsewhere 
around town, our church keeps get- 
ting smaller and smaller. For big 
feasts we must hire a hall for Mass, 
besides having all the regular 
Masses in the church. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 2,500 
people in the parish. With almost 
200 adult baptisms in the last six 
months, somebody must be praying. 
Priests who worked in China find 
Formosa a vast improvement. So 
we missioners are making the most 
of the situation to save as many 
souls as we can. ae 
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Just a hop-skip-and-jump from Pedro's house is the mighty Beni River where 
the catfish grow big and give a young angler a chance to bring home a catch 
that is worth bragging about. Beni fish bite on almost .any kind of bait. 

















In Latin America’ boys have * 
«their own zest for life. Their 
pleasures are simpler than those 
of their North American neigh- 
»* bors because most boys in Latin 
America are poor. But for a few 
brief years of boyhood, there is 
no shortage of fun, excitement 
and adventure, as young Latin 
Americans begin to climb the 
tree of life. 





BY C. F. BURNS, M.M. 
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PARROTS IN OUR YARD. These boys went out 
to their back yard (Bolivia’s jungle) and cap- 
tured two parrots. Training the new pets was fun. 
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Every boy is a sculptor at heart. Give him a knife — any old knife — and a 
hunk of wood, and he’s intent on making at least one of his dreams come true. 
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A sympathetic pet helps a tummy ache. You wonder which one won this round. 
& 


Upside-down look at hisfavorite world. These sluggers say boxing is the most. 
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The grin says “I’m smarter than that!” Secrets were made just for little boys. 


& @ 
Shriller the better for these pipers. Shh! He’s busy. We had better leave. 








Could Catholic American youth 


make the grade as missioners? 


Maryknoll’s founders said, Yes. 


BY JOHN F. WALSH, M.M. 


M@ THE COFOUNDERS of Maryknoll 
were entering the open door that 
led into the land of their fondest 
dream. The wholehearted consent 
of the hierarchy of the United 
States had been given for the inau- 
guration of Maryknoll, and the 
gracious and delighted approval of 
Saint Pius X had been obtained. 

As they went into seminaries, 
colleges and high schools of America 
to seek volunteers, they met a gen- 
erous response from priests all along 
the line. 

One day in 1910, Father Walsh 
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THEIR DREAM CAME TRUE 


spoke to the boys at Cathedral High | si 
School in New York. As he was | M 
leaving the school to return to ) of 
Maryknoll, a young lad came run- jth 
ning up to him and introduced him. | 4 
self. He offered himself as a candi- 
date for the new foreign-mission | © 
seminary. Father Walsh accepted | th 
the generous offer, and Francis | V 
Xavier Ford became the first stue } 2! 
dent in the history of the Catholic | o 
Foreign Mission Society of America. | th 

Father Price, one of the best- vl 
known priests of his time, was on} 2! 
the road telling the glad news of the | W 
opening of Maryknoll — America’s |_| 
own Foreign Mission Seminary. H 
It was through Father Price that al 
Father Patrick James Byrne learned G 
of Maryknoll. He was the first priest - 


to join the Society. 

Francis Xavier Ford entered " 
Maryknoll in 1911, when the sem- | 4 
inary first opened its doors. During a 
his years of preparation, many fine - 
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qualities were noted in him — qual- 
ities that marked him as giving 
excellent promise of becoming a 
successful missioner. Shortly after 
his ordination, in 1918, he was a 
member of the first group of mis- 
sioners sent out to China from 
Maryknoll. This saw the beginning 
of a missionary career that lasted 
thirty-five years in the land of his 
adoption. 

After eighteen years in South 
China, Father Ford was chosen by 
the Holy See to become the first 
Vicar Apostolic of Kaying. Almost 
another eighteen years were ahead 
of Bishop Ford in Kaying. During 
this time, he ruled and directed his 
vicariate with wisdom, prudence 
and gentle kindness. New missions 
were developed; work in old, estab- 
lished missions was intensified. Alas! 
His work was to be brought to an 
abrupt and heartbreaking end. This 
came about with the arrival of Com- 
munist rule in the late 1940’s. Mis- 
sions were closed; priests and Sisters 
were expelled from the country 
after many severe trials and suffer- 
ings. Finally Bishop Ford was 
arrested and put in jail. 
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FATHER SWEENEY 


For two years, Bishop Ford was 
inhumanly treated as a prisoner of 
the Communists. In his last days, 
he was thrown over the shoulder of 
another prisener and carried from 
place to place as if he were a “bag 
of sand or potatoes.’ His death 
indeed was a death of love; love of 
his Christians, love of the pagans, 
love of his enemies and love of his 
God. 

Father Patrick James Byrne 
entered Maryknoll a few months 
after his ordination. Greatly gifted 
in many ways, he was of an out- 
standingly practical turn of mind. 
And so it was that he remained in 
this country for a number of years 
to become rector of Maryknoll’s 
Preparatory College at Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pennsylvania; rector of the 
Major Seminary; and procurator 
for Maryknoll’s expanding activities. 
His assignment to the missions came 
in 1923, when he went to Korea. 

Maryknoll brought Father Byrne 
back to America in 1928, to serve 
as the first vicar general of the 
Society. In 1936, Father Byrne re- 
turned to the missions, as Superior 
of Maryknoll in Japan. 








FATHER SCHRUBBE 








Through the difficult: vears of 


World War II, Father Byrne was 
allowed to remain in his own house 
in Kyoto although he belonged to 
an enemy country. 

In the closing days of the war, 
Father Byrne explained over the 
national radio to the Japanese peo- 
ple that the Allied Nations about 
to land in their country had no 
desire to continue fighting; their 
wish was simply to attain a peace- 
ful occupation of Japan, in order 
to accomplish the cessation of hos- 
tilities and bring closer the con- 
ditions that could lead to peace. 
General Douglas MacArthur said 
that Father Byrne’s broadcasts 
helped immeasurably in the peace- 
ful occupation that followed. 

In 1948 Father Byrne was named 
by the Holy See to be the Apostolic 
Delegate to Korea. 

When the Communists from the 
north threatened Seoul, United 
Nations’ Forces provided safe escort 
for all civilian personnel, from that 
city to battleships and personal 
safety. Bishop Byrne declined this 
offer of help and announced his 
decision to remain with his people. 
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FATHER CONLEY 


Bishop Byrne was one of the large 
group forced to make the infamous 
winter “Death March” into distant 
North Korea. He gave his only 
blanket to an old gentleman who 
was suffering in the cold, and offered 
priestly consolation to those who 
were dying. 

Bishop Byrne fell seriously ill 
with pneumonia at the end of the 
“Death March.” Death came swift- 
ly as he lay on the ground in an 
unheated shack. “‘Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph” were his last audible words 
whispered into the ears of Father 
Booth, his secretary. 

Bishop Francis Xavier Ford — 
Bishop Patrick James Byrne — 
Father Daniel McShane — Father 
“Gerry” Donovan — Father Leo 
Sweeney — Father Joseph Schrubbe 
— Father Leo Foley — Father 
Lawrence Conley — Father Francis 
Bridge — Father Otto Rauschen- 
bach — Father Leo Peloquin — and 
many others. We always pray that 
our holy dead may be the beginning 
of a multitude of dedicated sons of 
America to serve God as missioners. 
Many Maryknollers in heaven pray 
for Maryknollers on earth. a8 
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‘A COOKIE 
ror RICARDO 


Sisters go bail for many 


who are down but not out. 
BY SISTER STEPHEN JOHN 


@ 1 REMEMBER Ricardo! Not much 
of him to remember, either — just 
two liquid eyes and a thatch of stiff, 
black hair going every which way. 
Nothing more of Ricardo showed 
above my desk as he stood there 
that hot morning seven years ago. 

The eyes were resentful, as though 
to ask, “Well, what are YOU going 
to do to me?” 

Mrs. Kaahanui was brief and to 
the point. A hibiscus flower bobbed 
jauntily from her hair-do, and her 
teeth were black from _ betel-nut 
chewing. There was kindliness in 
her hearty, brown face. 

“Somebody will have to do some- 
thing for Ricardo — that’s all!” she 
said. “His father is hardly ever 
there, and his mother, poor woman, 
has fallen a victim to drink. She’s 
out of the picture most of the time. 
Rickie’s only four now but you 





should hear the vocabulary he has 
picked up already. 

“I feed him half the time; the 
other women around the neighbor- 
hood take turns washing him and 
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giving him a few clothes. But that’s 
no way to bring up a child. So —” 
her voice trailed off. 

**So you came to Catholic Social 
Service,’’ I finished for her. ‘‘Good! 
That’s just what we’re Here for, 
Mrs. Kaahanui.”’ 

Rickie’s neighbor sighed with re- 
lief. Rickie himself was not so easy 
to win over. He knew this was a 
turning point in his life. And he 
just didn’t want his life to turn 
right then. At least, not in our 
direction. 

The four-year-old strutted around 
the office, showing off his colorful 
vocabulary. He was putting on an 
act. He was a great big tough, and 
doing a good imitation of it. 

However, it took only a cookie 
to bring his hungry eyes close to 
mine and his half-starved little body 
up on my lap. . 

‘*Rickie,”’ I said at last, ‘‘would 
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you like to show me your home and 
let me talk to your mother?” 

““Yes,”’ he sighed. ““You come see 
me.” 

And that was the beginning. 

Yesterday Rickie graduated. Be- 
lieve it or not, he will go into 
Junior High next year! 

These have been seven uphill 
years for Constancia, his mother. 
But, as I sat with her at Rickie’s 
graduation, she knew it was worth 
all the pain and heartaches. They 
were years for her in a sanatorium. 
They were years for Rickie in a 
foster home. There were resolutions 
made, broken and made — again 
and again. And there was slow 
steady progress up to the day when 
Rickie came home for good. 

When Mr. Santos, the school 
principal, stopped by us to say a 
word, something of the old fear 
flared up in Constancia’s eyes. She is 
half Portuguese, and the rest a mix- 
ture of Chinese, Hawaiian, Samoan. 
Her brown hand clutched mine. 

‘““Congratulations!”” Mr. Santos 
beamed. ‘“‘Ricardo’s on the honor 
list. Not valedictorian yet — but 
coming along well.’’ He passed on 
to the next proud mama. 

‘He say my Rickie one fine boy,” 
Constancia murmured as her grip 
on my hand relaxed. “*Mr. Santos 
—he no can know how good my 
Rickie really is. You and me, Sister, 
we the ones to know that.” 

It is slow work, this building up 
of people like Rickie and his mother. 
We are not always so successful as 
we were with them. Nevertheless, 
our work of Catholic social service 
in Hawaii is rewarding. Rickie is 
only one of hundreds of neglected 
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children in this crossroads of the 
Pacific. His mother is one of thou. 
sands who need a friend who knows 
how to help her. The know-how is 
most important. A staff of Mary. 
knoll Sisters, trained as social sery- 
ice workers, helps goo families a 
year. They know how to lead them 
to help themselves. 

All over the mission world, the 
need for social workers is growing. 
Everywhere, there are many living 
in poverty. Besides, refugees up- 
rooted from their homes and severed 
from their ancient customs need 
help if they are to settle into new 
molds and send down new roots. 

Maryknoll Sisters are in the thick 
of this work in Hong Kong. Three 
refugee centers are nuclei for broad 
programs of rehabilitation. Besides 
relief, which brings the necessities 
of life to many, there are schools 
for the youngsters. The Sisters are 
doing their utmost to benefit the 
whole family and keep it together 
as a unit. 

For instance, Sister Moira gives 
employment to many women who 
can embroider. Or she fills out the 
proper forms so that a man can get 
a license to hawk his wares. She 
works for proper housing and ade- 
quate fire protection for her neigh- 
bors. She has even gone bail to get 
a man out of jail. 

In Lima, Peru, Maryknoll Sisters 
staff a professional social service 
bureau. In Bolivia, a welfare center 
has been set up in Santa Cruz. 

Social work is a strong mission 
tool in the great work of bringing 
souls to God. In a badly riddled 
world, it is a necessity to many 
nations. a8 
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to share the warm hospitality of this humble home? 


Yes — if you helped to train this visiting Sister-nurse. 
Yes — if you share in paying her fare to her mission land. 


Yes — if you sacrifice that she may take the Faith to others. 


All over the world, you share in our apostolate. 


) MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 





lenclose $........ to help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. 
RE Re A MER ee nT eT TE nn en 
NN, i sc svatiincctinieansiaiseeunieuniee CB ninidutencnsemaaaes ee 
As long as | can, | will send $........ a month. | understand | can stop 


this at any time. 











We do not publish 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Mistaken Identity 

The dress portrayed on your cover cor- 
responds to the huaso outfit, not the 
gaucho. The huasos are the Chilean equiv- 
alents of the American cowboys. The 
Chileans are very proud of them. Gauchos 
are from Argentina and wear baggy pants 
and short boots. The huaso outfit is com- 
posed of tight pants, a short poncho, and 
a pair of short boots with high heels. 
Chilean ponchos are very colorful, while 
Argentine ponchos are more somber. 

STELLA MorRAGA DECKER 

La Paz, Bolivia 


I am an exchange student from Chile. 
I was disappointed that you called the 
boy on your cover a gaucho when his 
name is huaso. We are very proud of our 
huasos chilenos, who are very devoted to 
our Virgen del Carmen, the patroness of 
our country. 

GRACIELA SCHIEFELBEIN 

Marylhurst, Oreg. 


Reminder 

Might I respectfully suggest that you 
have the “‘stringless gift ad’’ in every 
issue Of MARYKNOLL? It is an eye- 
catcher. I particularly liked the one with 
a finger with a string around it. People 
need regular reminders. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Esmond, R. I. 
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any letter without 


Assist 

Many times | have put off writing con- 
cerning my membership in Maryknoll. 
I first started my association when I was 
visiting my sister in Oregon on my way 
home from the Korean war. Your maga- 
zine has been a great help to me in 
assisting my decision for a career. I am 
studying for the Dominican priesthood. 
I thank Maryknoll for encouragement. 

Wo. C. ELDER 


Providence, R. I. 


Inspiration 

I am a boy of thirteen. I am an altar 
boy. Last Saturday, the altar boys elected 
me director when Father isn’t there. I 
go to Mass frequently and ask God what 
vocation I should choose. About two 
months ago when I was delivering my 
newspapers, a customer gave me two 
Maryknoll magazines. As I looked through 
the magazines, I became more and more 
interested. When I got to ‘“‘What a Priest 
Can Do”’ I asked myself, ““‘Why shouldn't 
I be a Maryknoll priest?”’ So I sent for 
information about Maryknoll. Now I am 
praying harder and harder that I can be- 
come a Maryknoll priest. Will you help 


me by praying, too? I know I couldn't | 


want to do anything more wonderful than 
to give myself to God as a missioner. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Manchester, N. H. 
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fattening 

Our fourth child, Regina Mary, is in 
class 2A. You never heard anyone pester 
so much or so often, for a penny or a 
nickel or ‘‘anything, Mommy,” to buy 
babies. Every day at lunch for the past 
year, this has gone on. She was a very 
finicky eater, so I had an inspiration and 
hit on a scheme of having her earn mis- 
sion money. If she eats what is given 
her, without a single objection, she gets 
a nickel for her mission money. It has 
worked like a charm! Although the mis- 
sions will never grow fat on her contri- 
butions, she herself is chubby for the 
first time in her life. 

JEANNE A. SEXTON 

Belle Harbor, N. Y. 


Introduction 
Iam a non-Catholic, but I read your 
magazine in my beauty shop and find it 
interesting and heart-warming. Please 
accept my donation. 
Mrs. GEORGE TAEPKE 
Detroit 


Roundabout 

My precious MARYKNOLL magazines 
are on the move constantly. I’ve had to 
reinforce the covers already. They are 
going from one pagan family to another. 
Babies sometimes tear a page, and small 
children soil the pages by kissing the 
pictures, and dirty fingerprints soil the 
leaves. But that is the best sign of 
appreciation! Like my policy? 

BROTHER EDWARD EVANS, SDB 

Mandalay, Burma 


Interviews 

Please keep up the fine interviews with 
foreign people, which you have been 
printing. It is very interesting to read 
how other people live and what their 
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countries are like. I would like to have 
the opportunity of meeting people from 
distant lands. Your interviews make us 
realize how much these foreign people 
are like ourselves, and make for better 
world understanding. 
JOHN J. FOSTER 

Oklahoma City 


Dog Lover 

Shame on you, MARYKNOLL, for pub- 
lishing that story about the Englishmen 
who tested mushrooms on their dog! A 
dog is the best friend man has, and it is 
wrong to put in the heads of our young 
people ideas that could bring harm to 
our canine friends. Only the Lord knows 
how many people will try out things on 
dogs, now that you have published that 
unfortunate story. 

HELEN M. CurRTIS 

Los Angeles 


Request 
What does Fr. McMonigal look like? 
Mrs. CATHERINE BRAUN 
Los Angeles 


Here isthe late Father McMonigal. 















































What does Maryknoll do? 


Maryknoll recruits young 
Americans for the priest- 
hood and Brotherhood, trains 
them for foreign-mission serv- 
ice, sends them to missions 
assigned by the Holy Father, 
and supports them dur- 
ing their years of training 
and of foreign service. 





What you want What you can do 


is what we have; that is, an 1. Provide a Burse, $6,000, the | He 
easy way for you to helpa interest on which supports | 54 
young man to become a mis- a seminarian continuously. th 
sioner. “If the faithful help 2. Donate a seminarian’s ye 


even one candidate for the room, $1,500. 
priesthood they will fully 3. Give $750 yearly in} in 
. share in all the future Masses, monthlyorannualpayments | W' 
fruits of sanctity and apostolic to support him in training. 
works that will be his... ”’ 4. Support him 1, 2 or 10 
Pope Pius XII days each month. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
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Vignette of life in a Maya town. 


BY J. GERARD GREENE, M.M. 


@ BY MODERN standards, a Maya 
town is backward. Sotuta, Yucatan, 
is flat and rocky; the rain seasonal 
and often scarce. This adds up to 
a “barely enough to live on” econ- 
omy. But there is a rich element in 
Maya town life, and I wonder if 
our metropolitan cities might not 
be justly envious of it. 

A Maya town is rich in kinship. 
Houses are close together. On the 
same lot, around the corner, down 
the block, live brothers and sisters, 
uncles, aunts, and in-laws by the 
dozen. 

Kinship was especially evident 
in Sotuta on Family Sunday. Pews 
were reserved for families at a spe- 
cial Mass. Even the wee ones were 
on the invitation list, to round out 








The WHOLE 
FAMILY 
CAME 


the whole family. It was a sort of 
tacit permission to let them wail if 
they had a mind to. 

When the pews were occupied, it 
was normal for each family to be 
represented by three generations, 
grandparent, parent and child. 
Four generations of one family 
approached the altar rail to receive 
Communion together. The first 
member of the fifth generation had 
been invited, but her mother did 
not bring the little one because she 
is teething. 

In these circumstances, the fam- 
ily Sunday Gospel was easy to ex- 
plain. A Maya town is like Nazareth. 
The naturalness with which Joseph 
and Mary expected to find Jesus in 
the caravan, shows that the towns- 
people of Galilee enjoyed the con- 
fidence and proximity of kin; the 
same is true of a twentieth-century 
Maya town. “His parents looked 
for Him among their relatives and 
acquaintances.” ge 





TEMPTING APPETIZERS? 


Father Walter Winrich after a straight diet of Indian dishes tried to encourage 
Valentin, his Maya cook, to try his hand at some recipes from an American cook- 
book. The results were disastrous. For dinner Valentin served up a soggy cake 
with cubed cheese on top. Dessert was really out of this world — sliced turnips! 


JUNE, 1957 
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Where Your $$$ Buy More 


Give Us a Ring. A bell to ring, that is, 
in Chile, to call our people to Mass. 
The bell, which will cost $100, will 
be sounding a hundred years from 
now. A wonderful memorial. 


Sefari Cot and cooking utensils 
for hard travel in the wilds of 
Musoma mission, Africa; $50 
will supply the equipment to 
soften the cuggedness of one 
missioner’s journeys. 


Indian Sisters, Working with us in 
Puno, Peru, need as little as $15 a 
month for support. Yet at times 
we find it hard to get $15. Will you 
support a Sister for one month? 


An Altar may be donated for a 
mission in Africa or in Bolivia. 


Offering $100. 


How Could We do without window 
glass? In the Bolivian Andes 
mission we tried. Too much 
weather comes in! Some $8 
windows will make a lot of dif- 
ference in warmth and dry- 
ness; eight windows needed. 
Will you help? 


Every Mission Area in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America writes us, begging 
for pews for churches. A pew usual- 
ly costs $10. Will you give some 
one a seat? 


The Only Thing lacking to finish a 
chapel in Chile is paint for the 
interior; $200 will do it. Will you! 


Stations of the Cross can be donated 


for a church of the Indians in the = 


Guatemala mountains for $60. 


Altar Crucifixes are lacking in four 
churches in Bolivia and Guate- 
mala. Each crucifix can be sup- 


plied for $25. 


It’s Smart to Keep Informed on all mat- 
ters. To help our people to keep 


informed in Riberalta, Bolivia, the } 


mission library requires $100. 


Horseshoes. In Guatemala, a_ horse 
carrying a missioner to his out- 
stations for sick calls and Mass, 
wears out twenty-four pairs of 
shoes a year. (Can your youngster 
beat that?) But horseshoes are only 
a dollar a pair. How many, please? 


Gifts to Maryknoll are deductible for Federal Income Tax purposes. 
a al 
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y Departure Day From Maryknol 


More than fifty priests and Brothers 
leave Maryknoll next month by plane, 
train, boat and bus for their mission 
posts overseas on four continents. 
Will you help us buy their tickets? 








THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


l enclose $ . to help pay the passage of one Mary- 
knoll missioner. | wish him success! | understand that it 
costs $500 to send each missioner to his post overseas. 











Not often is a priest a 
pioneer missioner on two 


continents. Father Fred- 


erick A. Price after years 


of mission work in Amer- 
ica, helped to found Mary- 


noll and led its first 


3. “To get more priests for America, 
we must send more men overseas. He 
helped Fr. Walsh found Maryknoll. 


1. On his way to the seminary, Fred 
Price, unable to swim, was miracu- 
lously saved when his ship sank at sea. 


4. The great privilege of leading the 
first group of Maryknollers to China 
in 1918, was given to Father Price. 


2. In North Carolina, his home, k 
Price preached, wrote and built 
bring all Tar Heels the light of Foi 


‘ 
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5. The following year his missionay 
sacrifice wascompleted, whenhedied 
in China, praying for more missionen, 








